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Subject: Security Policy Toward Oman 
Reference: National Security Council Study 
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Attached is the Interdepartmental Group's response 
to NSSM 217. All members of the Group concur with 
the Study's recommendation, which we feel is consonant 
with the strategic importance of Oman on the Strait 
of Hormuz, and with the still-viable U.S. policy 
of encouraging regional security cooperation in 
the Persian Gulf area with the U.S. assuming a 
supportive rather than a leading role. We believe 
adoption of the recommended option would serve our 
interests and those of our friends, in the Indian 
Ocean - Persian Gulf region, without stimulating 
reactions which would adversely affect those 
interests. 


Regarding the relationship of costs to various 
levels of U.S. access to Masirah Island, the actual 
price we would have to pay -- in terms of involvement 
in Omani security affairs and of reactions from 
other governments -- cannot of course be ascertained 
until we discuss specifics with the Omanis, British, 
and Iranians. : 


Successful implementation of the recommended 
option would provide to the U.S. modestly useful 
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occasional usage of the RAF base on Masirah and 

severely limit our direct defense associations with 

Oman, with the British and Oman's regional friends 


continuing to shoulder the main burden of helping 
Sultan Qaboos put down the Dhofar insurgency. 
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National Security Study Memorandum 217 directed a review 


I. Introduction 


of United States Government security and strategic interests 
in Oman. | 
The issues raised by NSSM 217 can be grouped under two. © 

very broad headings, one relating to the US security strategy 
for the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, the other'to our arms 
transfer policies in the area, and by extension, our security 
commitments and veiationahios to individual states. The two 
questions join in the issue of possible military use of the 
Omani island of Masirah near the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
where the British have maintained an RAF base since 1932. 
Extensive US operations from Masirah would affect strategic 
perceptions of the Indian Ocean, and would require us to pro- 
vide a higher level of military sales and at least indirect 
support in internal Omani security matters. This study, besides 
weighing the pros and cons of using Masirah, takes into account 
our broad regional security interests and policies. 
II. Established Policy 

a NSDM 92 (November 1970) directed a strategy of "promoting 
cooperation between Iran and Saudi Arabia as the desirable basis 
for maintaining stability in the Persian Gulf while recognizing: 
the preponderance of Iranian power and developing a direct US 


relationship with the separate political entities of the area." 
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Since then we have, through military equipment sales, con- 
tributed significantly to Iranian and Saudi Arabian defense 
capabilities and have extended diplomatic representation 
throughout the Gulf and otherwise shown interest in the area 
by retaining our naval presence at Bahrain. 

NSDM 186 (August 1972) reaffirmed that security of the 
states of the lower Persian Gulf should be sv tnaviity 3 regional 
responsibility, and that the British advisory role should be 
encouraged. We would sell those types of equipment that would 
meet real security needs, but would not allow sales to lead 
to permanent US military presence. Since NSDM 186 US military 


sales to Lower Gulf states have been minimal. The British, 
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while deciding in principle during their 1974 Defense Review 
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to end their security role in the area, determined that they 
would continue their invoreansut in Omani security in the 
near term so long as the Dhofar situation required it. 

There is no formal NSC policy directive on Indian Ocean 
strategy. The most recent interagency study (NSSM 199, May 1974) 
discussed force levels and possible steps to restrain competition 
with the Soviets in military deployments. The stated US intention 
since late 1973 has been to make "more frequent and more regular" 


Naval task group deployments to the area (including the Persian Gulf: | 











as well as retaining MIDEASTFOR and establishing a limited 
support facility at Diego Garcia. 
| As a means of encouraging regional stability without 

raising direct US involvement to an unacceptable level, 
the guidelines in NSDMs 92 and 186 remain subetaneialiy 
valid. The "two pillar" policy will likely be effective 
for several more years, although the Saudi perception that 
we are favoring Iran is a growing problem. An independent 
momentum requiring further study (outside the compass of 
NSSM 217) has developed from US approval of very large 
Iranian and Saudi Arabian requests to purchase sophisticated 
weapons systems. Issues still pending in our broad Indian 
Ocean policy, particularly the relative merits of great power 
restraint versus establishment of new facilities and higher 
levels of US deployment, render any judgment on the require- 
ment for additional military facilities somewhat tentative. 
III. The Strategic, Political, and Economic Setting 

Oman's strategic importance arises first from its location 
at the Strait of Hormuz, through which passes approximately | 
forty percent of the crude oil exports of the non-communist 


world. Iran and Saudi Arabia are critically dependent on the 
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Strait for export of their oil, and thus consider it vital 
that a regime responsive to their interests and influence 
rule Oman. They regard the effort by the communtetapacked 
Dhofar rebels to overthrow the Omani government as a threat 
to their security, and have taken steps to combat that threat: 
Iran with troops and equipment and the Saudis less directly 
(see Tab A). Iran and the conservative Arab Gulf states 
probably believe that a hostile Oman, potentially able to 
threaten interdiction of the Strait, could also be a spring- 
board for a military move by radical Arabs against them. 


For the same reason, a non-hostile Oman is important to 


the major Persian Gulf oil importers --. the US, Western Europe, 


and Japan (as well as lesser consumers like Israel and India). 
Because it is located in the important northwest quadrant of 
the Indian Ocean, Oman can additionally be seen as a potential 
base for military activity by outside powers in the broader 
Indian Ocean arena. | 

RAF facilities on Masirah Island, while austere, can support 
limited operations by a broad variety of aircraft (a description 
is at Tab B). Two runways (one gravel), capacity for storing 
311,000 barrels of fuel, communications, living space, etc., 


would permit regular --~ but not extensive -- staging of aircraft 


on missions in the Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf area. The communi- 


cations facilities include naval intellicence in the Indian 
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Ocean and intelligence gathering in the PDRY. (The RAF 
airfield at Midway, in Dhofar, has a 16,000 foot concrete 
runway. ) 

The UK plans to retain MasSirah, with reduced personnel, 
until it has completed the British military commitment to 
the Sultan and when the "delicate situation" in the broader 
regional context permits withdrawal. A aecieiton. te permit 
us access to the airfield might require amendment of the 
UK-Oman defense agreement. No formal agreement between 
the US and either the UK or Oman would be needed. The British 
would see gains and liabilities in our use of Masirah, but on 
balance would probably welcome it so long ae we did not appear 
to be shouldering them aside in Oman itself, or appear to be 
dragging the UK into a confrontation with other Arab states 
that would threaten their access to Arab oil and capital. They 
oul: peebabiy seek to keep at least a loose rein on our 
activities, perhaps through consultative arrangements similar 
to those to which we have agreed for Diego Garcia. 

Apart from its location, Oman has little intrinsic 
importance. Omani oil is not a significant factor in world 
trade. Its major importers are Japan, France, ana Canada. 
Production in 1974 averaged 294,000 barrels per day, i.¢e.. one 
per cent of total Middle East crude output. Oman is not a 


member of OPEC, but it tends to follow CPEC's lead in pricing 


and supply. 
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Oman enjoys only limited political importance in Arab 
circles, and internally is just beginning to emerge from a 
degree of feudal backwardness extreme even by Middle East 
standards. (A discussion of che donastic Omani political 
scene, and its complicating effect on any increased US 
involvement, is at Tab C.) Sultan Qaboos, whom the British 
contrived to place in power in 1970, is outward-looking and 
determined to modernize his country, but his political base 
is weak and modern skills are virtually nonexistent among 
the Omani populace. Oil revenue has financed many development 
needs, but despite price increases Oman faces a financial crisis 
as a result of mismanagement and graft. Political unrest in the 
future will probably arise from the process of development 
itself, corruption, and possibly from a false sense of security 
based on an American connection, severely testing the Sultan's 
skills as a ruler. Qaboos has taken Oman into the UN and the 
Arab League, and has improved Oman's relations with the major 
conservative Arab states. In foreign policy matters he 
generally follows the lead of Saudi Arabia, but has sought 
large-scale Iranian combat Support as well as Jordanian assist- 
ance in the Dhofar war (see below). 

US ties to Oman are not extensive. Several American firms 
have civilian service contracts, and 25 Peace Corps volunteers 


are in the country. Qaboos admires US technclogy, and wants 
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“access to it for his modernization programs. He also sees US 
involvement in Oman as a possible hedge against UK termination 
of its role as strategic guarantor. 

The trainable manpower base of Oman itself is not adequate 
to lead and man a military force capable of handling the Dhofar 
problem and Oman‘'s external security. Oman‘s internal as well 
aa) external security has traditionally been managed by the 
British, with growing assistance by other outside states. 

The Commander of the Sultan's Armed Forces is a British Major 
General, and seconded and contract British and Pakistani 
personnel command Omani units. 

As the largest external security forces in Oman, the 
Iranian and Jordanian contributions merit special attention. 
Iranian troops in Oman now total about 3000. The Shah is 
evidently willing to commit whatever force is necessary to 
contain and eliminate the insurgent threat. In addition he 
regards the combat experience as valuable for Iranian units. 
The Saudi Arabians have not been pleased by deepening Iranian 
involvement, but -- particularly as they cannot supplant it -- 
have not protested openly. | 
: seraan plays a supporting role. in training the Omani 
army, and would like to inevense. tee combat roe both to 
defeat the insurgents and as a means of improving the pro- 
ficiency of Jordanian units. King Hussein recently sold 3] 
fighter aircraft to Oman (te be pilcted at least initially 


py Jordanians), and has sent 2 Special Forces batallion. 














The rebellion in Dhofar, which three years ago posed a 
serious threat to the integrity of Oman, has been much reduced 
by persistent military action (see Tab A). The insurgents 
have little prospect of making territorial gains or threatening 
Qaboos' regime. Barring sizeable increases in South Yemeni 
support (or Aden's direct involvement in the fighting), the 
insurgency should remain at a "manageable" level of sporadic 
activity this year. | 
IV. US Interests in Oman 

A. General 

US regional interests in the Persian Gulf are dominated 
by the need for continued access to its petroleum resources, 
both for ourselves and for the industrialized West and Japan, 
and by the need for responsible management of the enormous 
foreign exchange assets being transferred to regional govern- 
ments by escalating oil prices. Our specific interests in 
Oman are defined and limited by these requirements. Our 
interests are promoted by orderly and non-hostile political 
evolution in the Gulf States; constraints on the growth of 
Soviet influence (while avoiding confrontation); arrangements 
permitting us to exercise a range of contingency force alterna- 
tives in the area; and good relations with all states in the | 
region, and strengthened ties with the critically important 
ones. 
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be regarded as neutral or even benign by many Persian Gulf 





Appropriate US objectives for Oman, flowing from this 
regional setting, are continued Omani friendship and coopera-~ 
tion with both Iran and Saudi Arabia; continued Omani resistance | 
to PDRY/PFLO expansionism, with the assistance of those outside 
powers that can be effective in Oman; and effective use of 
its oil revenues by the Omani Government to strengthen its 
political stability and modernize its economy constructively 
in response to growing middle-class aspirations. 

The US would have to take fully into account the impact 
of each new step of US involvement on the domestic Omani 
political situation, so as to minimize effects inimical = our 
longer-term interest in orderly Omani political development. 
(Further analysis of the relationship between an increased US 
military role in Oman and the Omani domestic political are 
tion is at Tab C.) 

B. Possible Uses of Masirah Island 

| It is possible to envisage several contingencies in 
which Masirah Island would be useful to the US for military 
purposes. The more critical the contingency and the higher 
level at which our interests are engaged, however, the less 
likely is Masirah to be available to us. At relatively low 
levels of use, involving military presence to support non- 


specific "political" objectives, our access to Masirah might 
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angina 4 Ocean aeakeee In descending order of critical 
intensity, some major contingency uses could be: 

1. Middle East War. In the event of renewed Arab-Israeli 
hostilities, with NATO and other European bases closed to US 
forces, we have the capability to fly non-stop from the East 
Coast to Israel with air refueling and deliver more tonnage 
than in October 1973. Access to the Middle East through the 
Indian Ocean/Red Sea could, however, be useful for Israeli 
resupply -- although the risks of flying this route are guite . 
high and under some circumstances would be unacceptable -- 

or for interposition between the two sides to avert either 
s@nmecepeabie escalation or a crushing Israeli defeat. It is 
unlikely, however, that in such circumstances Sultan Qaboos 
(or the British, for that matter) would be willing to grant 
us staging rights for projecting force into the area of con- 
flict. We would also have det ireurky overflying any part of 
the Arabian Peninsula in such Grr cumstances’ both on eneeacer 
grounds and increasingly on military grounds, as our ‘large 
military equipment sales to the area fructify in the form of 
real military capabilities. Similarly, for resupply opera- 
tions the present facilities at Masirah are inadequate. Lack 
of a deep-water port, storage, adequate POL, and other infra- 
structure could be remedied by an extensive military construc— 
tion program, but funding such a program in light of the Diego 
Garcia experience in 1974 appears problematical. 
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2. Potential Uses of Force in an Oil Crisis. Most of 
the same disabilities. would apply were Masirah to be regarded 
as a possible staging point giving the US the capability to 
intervene in a critical contingency involving possible action 
against the oil-producing Persian Gulf states if they were 
engaged in economic aggression against Western industrial 
economies. Such a contingency is not envisaged but should it 
arise, our interests and those of the Sultan would diverge 
sharply and abruptly, and we should assurie that any use of 
Masirah would be over his opposition. 

3. Support of a Gulf Regime Against Internal Coup. ‘In 
the event of serious internal disturbances in one or more of 
the area states, such as an attempted coup avatnet the existing 
regime in Saudi Arabia or ‘Iran, it is conceivable that the US 
would be asked by an existing regime to intervene militarily 
and directly on its behalf. Should we accede to such a 
_ request, Masirah could be useful, though sea-based assets, 
entailing no appreciable political constraints meanwhile, 
aeuid serve the purpose to a considerable measure. 


4, Military Contingencies in the Indian Ocean. Staging 


combat and reconnaissance ‘aircraft through Masirah in order 


to enhance our capability for military activities in the 
area -- for example, ASW, patrolling of sea lanes of communi- 


cation, etc. -- offers a more realistic planning objective. 
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As an alternative to Bandar Abbas, with a different political 


basis, Masirah could be useful in light of the Shah's still 
tentative commitment to us for P-3 access. Only modest 
economies in operating P-3 sea surveillance flights would be 
achieved by using Masirah, since it is almost on a direct 
line between Diego Garcia Bad Bandar Abbas. It is conceivable, 
were we to deepen our commitment to Qaboos, that we might be 
permitted to establish Maintenance, communications, and conven- 
tional weapons storage at Masirah which are not otherwise avail- 
able to us in the Lower Gulf. | 

5. Middle East Communications Facilities. The air base on 
Masirah could provide the US with an alternative location to the 
proposed DOD communications facility in Tehran. DOD Communication- 
Electronics (C-E) infrastructure in the Eastern Meaiterranean - 
Middle East ~ Africa areas is provided by C-E facilities in Greece, 
Turkey, and Ethiopia. tLoss of those facilities could create a- 


Situation where the DOD telecommunications infrastructure south 


of the Alps and east of Italy could be immobilized or seriously 


degraded. Accordingly, the DOD has recommended that a DOD C-E 
facility complex be established at Tehran with a mission of pro- 
viding C-E Support to Presidential communications (MYSTIC STAR), 
USAF Aeronautical Station, Defense Communication System, 


contingency High Frequency Entry Station and Fleet Tactical 
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Communications High Frequency Relay. A DOD communications 
facility on biasiean could provide technically acceptable 

radio siyernce eon the Middle East - Africa - Northwestern 
Indian Ocean areas for the above missions. The establishment 
of such a facility, requiring some 250 personnel, would likely 
have the concomitant international and soiieue oe political problems 
associated with our Diego Garcia facilities. 

Should the British withdraw from Masirah, the US would 
have a sonkingenes requirement to locate direction finding 
surveillance operations there, or alternatively at some other 
satisfactory location in the extended northwest Indian Ocean 
area. The complement of US personnel would be approximately 70. 


6. Occasional Use of Masirah in Support of our General 


"Presence" in the Indian Ocean. Occasional access for aircraft 


diverts, P-3 flights, C-130/C-141/C-5 transports for logistical 


support, and very occasional exercising of combat aircraft would 


gain the same advantages and would probably incur the same 
political liabilities amongst the littoral states as our other 
regional military facilities do now. Again, however, we 
should bear in mind that unlike Diego Garcia, the level of our 
involvenent: would be directly tied to a commitment to a new 
client state in the region, and the actual use -- as opposed to 


the latent capabilities -- by our forces would be subject to 
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abrupt foreclosure if the Sultan did not share our objectives 
in the wider area. 

Masirah's location in relation to Iran and Pakistan makes 
it a logistically suitable location to support joint naval/air 
exercises. Our more frequent joint naval exercises with Iran 
(and the UK) in the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf would be 
facilitiated by US access to Masirah. 

V. Reactions to US Use of Masirah 

The circular effects in the area of a regular ‘or occasional 
US military presence in Oman must be taken into consideration. 
The Soviet Union's military activites in the Indian Ocean are © 
influenced by what we do. 

The Soviets would probably exploit a US military presence 
on Masirah in an effort to increase their own access to facili- 
ties in the area, e.g. in Iraq and the PDRY as well as in 
Somalia. They would be constrained to some degree by their 
desire to maintain good relations with Iran and to avoid 
antagonizing Saudi Arabia unnecessarily. The Soviets would 
point. £6 our use of Masirah as a further demonstration of 
malign US military intentions toward the Arabs and other 
littoral states. To the extent the Soviets provide increased 
military assistance as a guid pro quo for expanded military 
access, one consequence might be to heighten the potential for 
local military conflict. Of direct interest in the Omani con- 


text, expanded Soviet access to Aden covld entail increased 
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“military assistance for the PDRY leading in turn to increased 


PDRY assistance to the Dhofar rebels. 

Actual Soviet military steps would be influenced by the 
level of US activity at Masirah. Occasional use of the island 
for transit of unarmed aircraft would probably not result in 
increased Soviet deployments. A large permanent US presence, 
especially if it included combat capabilities, probably would. 
An increase in both Soviet and US deployment in the same 
immediate region would increase the possibility of local con- 
frontation between the two superpowers, particularly during a 
period of crisis. | 

The reactions of the British and states in the region to 
US military use of Masirah Island -- and concomitantly to the 
heightened US security relationship with Oman that would be 
required to Secure access -- would be conditioned by the extent 
and apparent purpose of our activities. (A fuller discussion 
of ternational reactions is at Tab D.) 

The British have reacted rather positively to our interest, 


evinced in the first instance to Sultan Qaboos, in some use 


of the RAF airfield on Masirah. The four questions they put 


to us, however, Signal HMG's concern about political imagery 
as reflected by frequency of usage, and types and missions of 


aircraft. Regarding the latter factor, the UK would much 


prefer that our Masirah operations be clearly Indian Ocean 
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oriented; not related to Middle Eastern considerations. To 
the extent that we accommodate British sensitivities on this 
score, and consult with them early and fully about our moves 
in the Omani security field, HMG will be cooperative. 

Iran would be unlikely to object to our use of Masirah for 
Indian Ocean surveillance and contingency purposes. The Shah 
already supports what we do in- this field, is concerned at 
growing Soviet naval a and has not adopted the 

"non-aligned" thesis that ea. the Soviets are matching 

forces in an escalating arms contest. Were we to connect our 
Masirah presence to hypothetical intervention in the Persian 
Gulf area, however, the Shah would likely be forced to dis- 
sociate himself from our stance. In the long run the Shah may 
come to regard us as competitors for influence in the area. 
To the extent that we can work jointly toward mutual objectives -- 
ocean surveillance, for instance ~- such fears may be Panedowces 

Were we to appear as a counterweight to the UK and Iran 
in Oman, as a consequence of our access: to Masirah, Saudi 
Arabia would up to a certain point be pleased. The Arabs, 
conservative and radical sive: -would however be much quicker 
to associate our operations at Masirah with the implication of 
military contingencies related to oil supply, and would thus 
be reserved and potentially hostile in their reactions eauara 


our expanded military presence in the Persian Gulf area. Saudi 
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and other pressure on Qaboos could be expected to limit or 
eliminate our useful access in the event of heightened 
US/Arab tensions. Jordan, on the other hand, would most 
likely be pleased at increased US involvement in Oman, and 
relatively unconcerned about the broader implications 
centering on Masirah. 

Iraq and South Yemen have already indicated hostility to 
reports of our interest in Masirah. Even Kuwait, Qatar, and 
Bahrain have expressed concern about our reported interest. " 

More broadly, access to Masirah -- especially if it were 
exercised regularly and visibly -- could give further impetus 
to Indian and other "non-aligned" pressures for declaration of 
the Indian Ocean as a "zone of peace," based on the charge that 
we and the Soviets are using the area for a naval competition 
detrimental to littoral interests. | 
VI. US Arms Transfers and Other Security Assistance for Oman 

Sultan Oaboos and his advisors likely perceived in our : 
January 1975 agreement to sell Oman TOWs (and our concomitant : 


request for access to Masirah) an opportunity to initiate a 
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broad arms supply, training, and technology relationship. His 
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subsequent request for a US military mission to survey Oman's 
military requirements would -- if met -- very probably lead to 
Omani requests for a range of sophisticated equipment, possibly 
including air defense systems, aircraft, artillery, armor, | 


missiles, patrol craft, etc. 
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Either FMS or commercial Sales could quickly produce 
requirements for training and logistical assistance, as well 
as for establishment of a military liaison office. Within the 
guidelines of existing policy, temporary and austere US mili- 
tary teams and more permanent civilian contractor personnel 
could meet these requirements. But, aS in Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
large~scale contractor seaport on the Middle East eeuid: becone 
an essential element of Oman's military structure, leading to 
a US significant security relationship. 

A major policy question revolves around the desired 
British role. The British supply one element we cannot -- 
officers at.all levels for the Omani armed services. If we 
want the British role in internal Omani security. operations to 
continue, we should act in concert with them, to avoid a 
precipitate British withdrawal that would leave Oman unable to 
defend itself without foreign combat units. In light of this, 
we may in fact wish to impose aoastaerabie restraint on sale 
of US equipment to permit the UK to continue its supply 
relationship. | 

One option in the area of training and logistics would be 
to work through the Jordanians, Iranians, or Pakistanis who are 
already familiar with many types of US equipment, enabling us 
‘to keep a low profile while selling the Sultan, on a case-by- 


case basis, what he desires as a quid for access to Masirah. 
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He would probably be peseneive- eb such an argument in view of 
already-expressed Arab reservations over Masirah, as would the 
Shah and Hussein (and the Saudis). 

Actual Omani requirements for new, sophisticated weaponry 
are minimal, and unlike Saudi Arabia, Iran, and several other 
oil-rich states, Oman presently faces a real choice between 
development and arms. _ 

VII. US Policy Options 

The level of involvement that we adopt in Oman is a 
function of the use we wish to make of Masirah (or other 
facilities in Oman) in pursuit of our Indian Ocean, Persian 
Gulf, and Middle Eastern policies. In the context of these 
policies, Oman's strategic location on the Strait of Hormuz 
and a friendly regime in Muscat, are important to the US. A 
range of Saseipic uses of Masirah has been set forth above. 

The level of US involvement in Oman should not be deter- 
mined by the security needs of Oman itself. It is desirable 
for Oman to look for its security to regional and UK arrange- 
ments rather than to the US. As long as there is a tolerable 
degree of Saudi-Iranian consensus, backed by a generally 
benevolent pan-Arab approach to Oman and a continuing UK 
security assistance program (and we expect these to continue 
for several years at least), there is no need for US involve- 
ment as far as Oman's security requirements are concerned. 


Indeed, nicher levels of US involvement would probably tend 


to reduce regional (and UK) inputs and thus reduce Omani 
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security, up to the point at which we took over the entire role 
of outside guarantor of Omani security. Even assuming that 
the Congress would tolerate this level of commitment, however, 
it would be unwise in that it could stimulate internal Omani 
opposition -- though not necessarily in the short run -- and 
would probably raise the levels of resistance to some of our 
security activities in other countries of the region. 

Thus the decision on. level of US involvement should be 
seen solely as a price that we pay to gain a given level of 
access to Omani facilities. a | 

A. Level of US Reese ee Masirah | | ; 

The level of US access to Masirah can be set forth as 
follows, in descending order of intensity: 

-- Full base rights and facilities 6h Masia and, as 
needed, on the mainland, involving major construction and use 
by combat forces. 

-- A substantial and permanent US presence using 
Masirah as an integral part of our Indian Ocean posture, 
expanding present facilities with DOD military construction 
funds. | | 

; ~- An austere DOD communications facility, in lieu of 


the proposed site at Tehran, replacing the facilities of 


Kagnew Station, Ethiopia, and possibly the aeronautical station 


facilities at Incirlik, Turkey; no support facilities on the 


Mainland. 
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-eeenn Frequent calls by aircraft; occasional support of 
naval task group operations; some US personnel permanently on 
Masirah. 

-- Occasicnal visits by reconnaissance and transport 
aircraft involving no US presence on the ground. 

-- No active use except in genuine emergencies, but 
plan with the British for contingency access. | 

B. Level of US Involvement in Oman 

The price that we pay can also be set forth on a 
level of descending involvement: 

-- A dominant US role in organizing Omani security, 
replacing the UK, Iran, Jordan, and Pakistan, involving a 
fairly formal security commitment to Oman, substantial numbers 
of US personnel in both training and "advisory" positions, and 
extensive military assistance (poeaibiy both grants and loans). 

-- A generously permissive sales nied backed up by 
in-country training as required, with the US providing an 
implicit security guarantee. Dispatch of a military survey 
team, unless its terms of reference were severely ceseeictad: 
could imply to the Omani Government our consideration of this 
level of involvement. | 

-- A case~by-case sales program; generous availability 
of CONUS training but only small and temporary US military 


training elements in Oman.: 
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= Virtually no sales or other support. 
Constraints 
The two lists cannot be equated. In general, how- 
ever, it is probable that higher levels of US access would 
entail higher levels of US involvement. 

As discussed above, however, there are also constraints 
that limit certain types and levels of involvement. Briefly, 
these include: | | 


-- Congressicnal and public attitudes. 


-- The Soviet reaction, especially the prospect of 


escalation. 

-~- The concerns of Arab oil producers that we are 
threatening them militarily from Oman. 

-- The reaction of the UK. 

-- The reaction be ea, 

-- The danger of stimulating radical Arab counteractions 
that will undermine Qaboos' position. 


-— The danger that US involvement would cause other 
regional powers to reduce their active support of Oman's 
security efforts. 

To facilitate decision-making, these sets of broad objec- 
tives, levels of access, prices, and constraints are presented 
These’ are set 


in the form of levels of US posture in Oman. 


forth below in an illustrative manner. The relationship 
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between access and price in each case is perforce tentative. 
‘D. Alternative US Force Postures and Policies for Oman 

Note: Under all options, we want to be sure that the 
British consult with us before any decision to withdraw from 
Masirah. 

1. High US Profile 

It is conceivable the US could work towards establish- 
ment of a full-fledged US base on Masirah (and possibly elsewhere 
in Oman), building facilities to suit whatever force and 
deployment purposes are deemed appropriate in the context of 
Overall Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf strategy. 

| This high level of US involvement die not a credible option, 
however. Qaboos probably would accept a permanent, substantial 
US presence only if we entered into a commitment to him; took 
over at least some of the UK and tvaniad roles in the Omani 
security picture; and initiated an extensive arms program to 
Oman. ree ere personnel could well find themselves in combat 
roles and there would be very high military construction 
costs. Arab reaction would be intense and negative. 
_ This option would contribute to a strong US strategic 

posture in the Indian Ocean. We would have a presumably 
secure base of operations under US control for a full variety 
of naval air support and other air (including strategic) 


activities and would be able to match anything that the Soviets 
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would obtain under this option. 


had in Somalia. One likely result would be an abrupt escala- 
tion of US-Soviet arms competition in the region. Even this 
level of commitment would leave Qaboos with very serious prob- 
lems in permitting us to use his territory for military 
Support of our Middle East and oil concerns. 


2. Frequent Use of Masirah for Regional US Objectives 





A significant regularization of US access to Masirah 
would probably involve permanent stationing of a fairly large 
US contingent on Masirah (about 250 men) in order to support 
regular use of the base by US tactical reconnaissance aircraft 
and eeeasionel use by other combat aircraft. The US presence 
would, under this option, tend to match or even to supplant 
British presence on the island. Some supporting Presence on 
the mainland might be necessary. Substantial facilities would 
have to be constructed and pressure would be great to enter 
into some sort of formal agreement with oman on the use of 
Masirah. (This would probably be unavoidable if the British 
were to leave.) 

Most of the advantages of Option i, but on a lesser scale, 

Although we could avoid a formal commitment to Omani 
security, the levels of activity involved would clearly 
associate us with Oman as a client state -- certainly in the 


eyes of Qaboos and probably also of the US Congress. Qaboos 
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would look to us to play the role of primary supplier of mili- 
tary equipment and training, and could well request a US 
advisory role. We might be able to mitigate this somewhat by 
promoting Jordanian support for Oman and bending every effort 
to keep the Iranians and Saudis involved. Basically, however, 
Qaboos would expect us to assume the role of protector propor- 
tionate to the substantial concessions he had made to us. An 
appreciable US presence on Masirah and probably on the Omani 
mainland would result. 

British reactions would be mixed. While they would 
probably welcome the opportunity to reduce commitments and 
- costs, it would take extremely Citetit Huddided to convince 
them that they were not being shouldered Sue. Problems 
would be especially severe if (as is likely) we were to take 
over much of their commercial role in Oman. Iranian suspi- 
cions could probably be neutralized. 

A heavy cost would be paid in Arab reaction. At these 
levels, Masirah would be almost inevitably seen as part of a 
threatening posture towards the oil producing states. This 
would result in both heightened Arab hostility towards the 
US -- MIDEASTFOR would be jeopardized = and, especially, 

Arab dissassociation from Qaboos and withdrawal of Arab sup- 
port of his regime. Our goal of regional security cooperation 
would be fractured, perhaps irreparably. The Soviets would 


see these develooments as an escalatory steo by the US. A 
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‘likely Soviet response would be much stronger support for PDRY 


and other radical Arab attempts to unseat Qaboos. They would 
solicit and be more likely to obtain expanded rights at Aden 
and perhaps at Umm Qasr. Also, they would probably attempt 
to increase visibly their military presence in Somalia. 
India's campaign in opposition to foreign military presence 
in the Indian Ocean would be provided additional ammunition. 
Congress would be most unlikely to acquiesce in such an 


upward move in ‘US involvement under present circumstances, 


either by approwrng the substantial budgetary costs or accepting 


the implicit US commitment to the Omani regime. The reaction 
would probably be much greater than that against Diego Garcia 
Since it would be cumulative, and would be considered by some 
as provocatively dangerous because of the proximity to the 
Arab Peninsula. | 

A sub-option would involve the establishment on the Masirah 
Air Base of a DOD seumunieations facility as. an alternative to 
that proposed for Tehran. This would involve a US presence of 
approximately 250 personnel, and a military construction pro- 
gram comparable to the initial Diego Garcia program. ‘The 
international and domestic reaction to this profile would be 


similar to the permanent stationing of reconnaissance and 


combat aircraft; but moderation of reaction would be expected 


"as the US would not be introducing combat forces to the Island. 
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3s Occasional US Use of Masirah 

A relatively low US posture would involve US 
use of Masirah on an ad hoc basis -- occasional landings by 
Maritime patrol and transport aircraft. We might stretch 
this degree of access to include heavier use for occasional 
purposes, as when a naval task group is deployed in the area. 
It is anticipated that no US personnel would be stationed on 
the Island, though brief visits of one or more personnel in 
response to unique, non-recurring requirements might be 
necessary. The British would expect us to contribute a portion 
of the costs of Masirah. 

The most important benefit of such an approach is that it 
would establish the precedent of US access and lead to the 
development of working relationships and operational familiarity. 

The price demanded by the Omanis at this level could be 
manageable. We might get away with a modest case-by-case sales 
program, and could fulfill our verbal commitment to the Sultan 
to provide a survey team by sending a small team to assess 
Oman's naval needs, but remaining clear of Dhofar. We would 
risk entering into competition with the British for arms sales. 
Presence of US military personnel in a iealning role would be 
very small and possibly avoided altogether; we could offer an 
‘appreciable number of training positions in CONUS service 


schools on a reimbursable basis. 
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This posture could be coupled with a discreet US role 
in encouraging continued contributions to Omani security by 
other regional states including Jordan, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The value of this level of activity would be to provide 
some limited alternatives to our present reliance on Bandar 
Abbas for support of our military operations in the northwest 
Indian Ocean. Sea surveillance operations would be © 
somewhat facilitated (although not significantly so if we had 
regular access to Bandar Abbas or Chah Bahar). 

Congress would be wary but would probably not face choices 
(e.g. appropriations or executive agreements) that would precipi- 
tate a confrontation. The British dimension could be handled 
tactfully and the Iranians would probably see this as an optimum 
level of US involvement. 

The response of the moderate Arab states would be fairly 
low-key, though suspicions would be raised; the radical Arab 
states would condemn the arrangement. daboos' standing among 
the Arabs would not suffer markedly and the PDRY would not 
likely be stimulated to greater action. Similarly, the Soviets 
would not feel unduly threatened, though both they and the PDRY 


would exploit the expanded US role for propaganda .purposes. 
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4, Minimal Involvement 

A posture of minimal involvement logically 
would exclude additional US military supply to Oman except 
to the extent necessary to £111 essential gaps; subordinating 
even this level of involvement to the desires of the UK and the 
supporting regional powers (especially Iran and Saudi Arabia); 
withdrawing our offer of a military survey team or very severely 
restricting its terms of reference; and foregoing of access to 
Masirah except on an emergency basis (which we have in any 
event by international convention) and for very infrequent 
other usage. 

Clearly this minimum posture would prevent us from using 

Oman actively in the context of our regional policies. We 
would neither have a "client" in onan nor be able to use Omani 
territory as an element of our Hegional military posture. At 
the same time, however, this option would probably be as effec- 
tive as any other in meeting the major US concern of having a 
Stable and non-hostile state on the southern shore of the 
Strait of Hormuz. In addition, it would tend to stimulate 
regional cooperation and keep maximum pressure on the UK to 
maintain its position in Oman -- both of which are traditional 
and valid US policy objectives. It would also minimize Soviet 
Yationale for deeper involvement in the PDRY or escalation of 
the Indian Ocean “arms race," and preclude frictions between 


Oapoos and his fellow Arabs over US involvement. It would be 
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consistent with a diplomatic effort to limit Soviet naval 
deployment in the area. The Iranians would accept such a 
US posture. Congress would probably welcome it. 

One distinction between this Option and Option 3 lies 
in the level of operational use. In Option 3, our access 
would be used to support operational requirements, even 
though the level of support would be very slight; in 
Option 4, our uses would be primarily oriented toward 
familiarization. This distinction is relatively subtle, 
and it is not certain that it would be perceived by most 
regional states, though it might be apparent to the British 
and the Sultan. Another distinction is that with a policy — 
of minimum involvement, we could more easily minimize the 
danger of “creeping escalation" in our defense assistance 
role in Oman which is inherent in more active postures. A 
new, separate decision would be required to raise the level 
of our involvement as users of Masirah and defense supporters 
of Oman. 

The minimal involvement policy would not preclude our 
planning jointly with the British for US access to Masirah 
in a range of likely or possible contingencies. This could 
retain strategic options if needed without the political 
costs and commitment required in the higher options. To 
assuage the Sultan's (possible) disappointment, we could 
offer several training positions at US service schools ona 


reimbursable basis. 














One effect of a policy of minimal involvement on our 
part could be a proportionate rise in the Iranian role. If 
we remained out and the British gradually reduced the scale 
of their activities in Oman and Masirah, and if the insur- 
gency continued, the Iranians (as well as the Jordanians and 
perhaps the Saudis) might send additional equipment and forces. 
The broader Iranian role in the Indian eee ore Gulf could 
increase relative to the roles of the other major players. 
Iran, for instance, with its newly-acquired P-3 aircraft, will 
shortly have an ocean surveillance and limited ASW capability. 
A sub-option, thus, if we decided to stay out of Oman 
and limit sharply our use of Masirah, would be to seek Iranian 
participation in sea surveillance activities, sharing data with 
them and -— at least when USN task groups are not present ~- 
allocating ocean areas which each could cover. This would 
reduce the requirement for US aircraft, staging rights, and 
fuel and other facilities in the Persian Gulf area, and in | 
this sense would be a trade-off compensating partly for a 
decision not to use Masirah on a regular basis. 
~ + Illustrative actions following on a decision to select 
Option 3 or 4 are outlined at Tab E. They relate specifically 
to the US responses to the four UK questions about our proposed 


use of Masirah, and the matter of a US military survey team. 
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VIII. Conclusions and Recommendation 
| Certain conclusions emerge from the foregoing discussion: 

1. Oman is strategically important because of its location — 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Unimpeded transit through 
the Strait of Hormuz is vital to the Gulf oil producers and the 


major consumers, Western Europe and Japan. Given the imperative 


interests of others, including Iran, there is no present need 


for the US to play a leading role in protecting the Strait; 
indeed, such a role would be counter-productive. 

2. As long as the British and regional countries are active 
in Oman, US interests are best served by encouraging them to 
continue to shoulder responsibility for Oman's defense assistance. 

3. The potential liabilities of a perceptible US presence 
in Oman outweigh the potential advantages of a US base or 
unlimited access rights on Masirah. US interest in Masirah must 
consequently be subordinated to US interests in the region as a 
whole. 

4. We should decide on the degree to which Masirah fits 
into our Indian Ocean/Persian Gulf security posture and, 
bearing in mind the costs, choose an appropriate level of invoive- 
nase ae Oman, in order to be able to protect our broad interests 
when we respond to Oman's requests for military surveys and arms 


sales, and to the British regarding our plans for the Island. 
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5. Until we have a coherent, comprehensive Indian 
Ocean strategy it will not be possible to pinpoint the 
value of US military access to Oman including Masirah. 
If the US embarked on a Signal escalation of its ‘force 
posture in the Indian Ocean, Masirah could be quite 
useful. Assuming no appreciable change in our present 
Indian Ocean stance, access to Masirah would provide 
modest economies in routine surveillance operations, and 
a potential sitecnative to our present exclusive reliance 
on Bandar Abbas. There is no present requirement that would 
justify US military construction on Masirah. 
6. Staging US military forces through Masirah would 

keep the Arabs guessing about our intentions regarding inter- 
vention in an 011 crisis, but the Island does not offer ; 
credible long-term base to underwrite such a Sostike as Sultan 
Qaboos certainly would follow the lead of the major Arab powers 
were our interests to diverge. 

~ 7. Oman's security needs are now well met in military 
terms, and do not require US involvement. Oman requires, in 
addition to foreign forces, the officer cadre which the UK 
Seay dan. We cannot substitute for the British in this role; 
we should weigh our moves carefully to avoid creating the 
impression we wish to supplant the British, and we should con- 
sult with UK closely and encourage them to remain active so 
long as the Dhefar insurgency remains a threat. In short, we 


should not weaken Omani security bv the manner in which we 

















or 
attempt to gain access to Masirah. 


8. The concept of regional cooperation remains valid, 

and has worked effectively in Oman. Heavy US involvement 

in Oman would undercut the concept, however, and by stimulating 
tensions between Qaboos, his Arab neighbors, and Iran, could 
lead to fragmentation of effort, and provide an opening for 
radical Arabs supported by the Soviets. 

9. The Soviets would challenge a major US presence 
centered on Masirah, and would exploit a lesser presence at 
least for propaganda purposes. Were we to establish a significant 
combat presence at Masirah the Soviets would probably increase 
their own Indian Ocean force levels, and in addition could well 
act to strengthen the Dhofar rebels' ability to challenge Qaboos. 
10. As time did not permit review in depth of US Persian 
Gulf. policy, further study is needed in light of significant 
shifts in perception caused by energy developments, the 

October 1973 war, and the afeedes on regional countries of 
recent arms transfers. Decisions on Indian Ocean strategy and 
force level issues would provide an effective setting for such 


further regional studies. 
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The NSC Interdepartmental Group for the Near East 
and South Asia recommends unanimously with regard to U.S. 
security policy eeuard Oman the adoption of Option 3 as 
the policy framework to govern our military use of Masirah 
Island and our provision of military equipment and train- 
ing to Oman. This would accord with the strategic importance 
of Oman's location on the Strait of Hormuz, and with the 
still-viable U.S. policy of encouraging regional security 
cooperation in the Persian Gulf area, with the U.S. assuming 
a supportive rather than a leading role. 

We would reply to the British questions regarding 
Masirah along the lines of the Option 3 paragraph in Tab E. 
Aircraft landings at Masirah would amount to about 18 per 
year. No U.S. personnel would be stationed at the RAF base, 
nor would there be any U.S. construction. 

Regarding the military survey team, we would consult 
first with the British and Iranians, making clear that the 

‘team would be empowered only to look into Oman's naval 
requirements in relation to the Strait of Hormuz (which 
the Omanis have indicated is their main interest), and that 
the team would not disucss possible provision of U.S. weapons. 
| We would consult the British closely regarding Omani 
requests for arms and training; weapons sales would be 
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reviewed on a case-by-case basis, bearing in mind the 
minimal Omani requirements, the drain on Oman‘s development 
budget, and our desire to maintain as low a level as possible 
of U.S. military training and supply. Transactions would be 
cash only, and civilian contract training teams and CONUS 
training would be used rather than sending uniformed U.S. 
personnel, although the latter might spend brief, temporary 
periods in Oman (outside of Dhofar Peovinees if absolutely 
required. We would encourage the countries already involved 
to train the Omanis in new equipment, as a means of keeping 
our profile low. Policy guidance issues as a consequence 
of this decision, if it is adopted, would emphasize the importance 
of keeping the regional powers -- primarily Iran and Jordan -- 


and the British actively involved in Oman's security. 
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Tab A: The Dhofar Insurgency: Status, Prospects, Friendl 
and Enemy Order of Battle 





The Dhofar insurgency began as a tribal uprising against 
the misrule of Qaboos' father in the early 1960s. The tribes 
of the area are primitive, warlike, and traditionally have 
resisted all outside authority. In the late 1960s, leadership 
of the movement was taken over by radical Arab nationalists. 
supported by the PDRY, and the struggle was broadened to 
include sponsorship of subversions in the Gulf shaykhdoms. 

The PDRY, Cuba, Iraq,and the Soviet Union became sources of 
arms and military advice te the Popular. Front for the Libera- 
tion of Oman (PFLO). 


At the high point of the rebellion in 1970-71, PFLO forces 
controlled the western half of the province of Dhofar, to include 
much of the coastal plain west of Salalah, and carried out 
guerrilla strikes in the central and eastern sectors of the 
province. The tide has recedéd since, particularly in the last 
year, as the Omani forces have gathered strength (aided by oil 
revenues), and the Sultan has sought and obtained foreign 
assistance. He did not succeed in getting Saudi help, although 
the Saudis support his goals, and Jordanian assistance until 
recently has been limited to an engineer company and some 
training assistance. Iran has provided various substantial 
contingents, presently including an infantry brigade with 
supporting units and anti-aircraft artillery. 


In 1973-74, the Iranians opened the road from Salalah to 
the expanding airbase at Midway, due north, beyond the Dhofar 
mountain range. Combined with the Omani/British "Hornbeam Line" 
some 10 miles further west, this has limited infiltration and 
military activity in the eastern half of the province. In 
December 1974 - January 1975, the Iranians captured the town of 
Rakhyut on the coast some 25 miles from the PDRY border, and are 
presently building the "Damavand Line" of static defenses, mine- 
fields, and barbed wire between Rakhyut and the interior western 
base of Manston. Omani forces are beginning to clear out the 
PFLO forces between the two lines. Barring a major PDRY/PFLO 
escalation in the next few months, the guerillas will thus be 
effectively confined to a roughly square land area in the south- 
west corner of Dhofar province, extending about 25 miles east- 
ward along the coast from the PDRY border and about 25 miles 
inland. 
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plausible forms of rapid PDRY/PFLO escalation -- attack by air 





Within this border zone, British-led Omani forces 
encountered fierce PFLO resistance, took heavy casualties, 
and finally abandoned an effort to take control of a cave 
complex in the vicinity of Shirishitti in early January. 
The war is not yet won. 


The balance of forces is nearly 20-to-1 in favor of 
the Government side, with some 11,600 Government forces 
led by 335 seconded and contract British personnel and 100 
Pakistanis, and 3,800 foreign forces. About 1,400 former 
rebels are now fighting for the Government as tribal 
irregulars. The foreign support includes some 3,000 
Iranians and 400 Abu Dhabi military (3 infantry companies), 
with 800 Jordanian military including a 550 man special 
forces battalion. Insurgent strength is estimated at 600-790 
Main force men, plus auxilliaries used to transport supplies. 


The prospects for further reduction of the rebels and 
their area, perhaps their elimination as an effective guerrilla 
force (but not as a terrorist group) within the next year, are 
therefore excellent. Omani purchases of 31 Hawker Hunter fighters 
from Jordan and TOW anti-tank weapons from the US in recent 
weeks should be effective deterrents against the two most 


or tanks against exposed Omani border outposts. 


The PDRY/PFLO however show no sign of escalating. On the 
contrary, they have apparently abandoned the concept of guerrilla 
warfare against the other Gulf states since mid-1974, under Soviet 
and Iragi pressure. The PFLO apparently intends to shift emphasis 
to rebuilding an underground political organization in the Omani 
towns. The underground is presently weak and quiescent, particu- 
larly since Omani security forces fortuitously captured a sabotage 
team in northern Oman in October 1974, and struck a heavy blow at 
the entire organization in the aftermath. In the context of 
broader internal political developments (see Tab C), however, the 
underground could again emerge as a significant terrorist organi- 
zation (which it was before 1972) at some time in the next few year 


As a serious political threat and as an expensive drain 
on the national treasury (presently about one-half the budget) 
the end of the Dhofar War may be in sight, barring PDRY esca- 
lation or a major Omani internal political crisis. As an 
insignificant manifestation of local dissidence and separatism, 
particularly assuming continued low-level PDRY support, it is 
likely to continue indefinitely. 
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Tab B: British Facilities in Oman 
Masirah 


Masirah Island is about 40 miles long and 12 miles wide, 
separated from the Omani mainland by the 10-mile-wide Masirah 
channel. It is about 200 miles south of Muscat, 360 miles 
northeast of Salalah, 400 miles south-southeast of Bandar 
Abbas, and some 2,200 miles northwest of Diego Garcia. It is 
barren and sandy, with no fresh water. The British base, on 
the northern tip of the Island, has a desalinization plant 
(12,000 GPH capacity) which serves the island population as 
-well as the base. Some 4,000 Omanis live on the Island in 
Several ramshackle villages and depend mainly on fishing. 


The British base was initially established in 1932 and 
was used by both the RAF and US during World War Il. The 
current base agreement with the Omani Government dates from. 
1958, and includes certain restrictions on British activities. 
The Omanis regard permission for any US access to the base as 
a matter of sovereign Omani perogative; the British position 
is that the existing agreement will have to be amended. 


The airbase has two runways (8200' asphalt and 7300' gravel), 
150' wide, in good condition, and a total aircraft parking area 
of 495,000 square feet. The base has 311,000 barrels of fuel 
storage capacity, two munitions storage sites, two BBC 750 KW 
transmitters, and a communications intelligence facility focussed 
on the PDRY. | 


Also at the Masirah base is another communications element 
which is an integral part of the joint US/UK/Australia Indian 
Ocean Direction Finding surveillance net. Masirah, because of 
its location, provides a strategic High Frequency D/F capability 
in the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean areas. . 


Masirah has no natural port. Supplies are lightered in to 
a small pier which can be used only for three hours either side 
of high tide due to partial obstruction by a coral bank, but 
there are several moorings with underwater pipelines for pumping 
petroleum products to the base storage area. The Indian Ocean 
monsoon may inhibit resupply and refueling operations. 
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Limited barracks and support facilities, including a 
small but well-equipped dispensary, clubs and a salt-water 
swimming pool, can accommodate up to two RAF squadrons. 
The British normally have about 500 men stationed at the 


base. 


Midway Airfield 


The RAF airfield at Midway (Thamarit) about 50 miles 
north of Salalah, is used to support the military operation 
in Dhofar. The new main runway is concrete and 16,000 feet 
long, capable of handling 707s. Two lesser sand runways can 
handle C-130s. Fuel is provided in drums from Salalah. 


Attachment: 


Map of Masirah Island and Photograph 
of Masirah Airfield 
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Tab C: Omani Internal Political Considerations: Impact on and 
Impact of an Increased US Military Presence in Oman 


The Sultanate of Oman is--like some other states in the 
area—peculiarly anachronistic and fragile. In 1970, Sultan 
Qaboos overthrew his reactionary father, who had brutally and 
fairly effectively isolated his country from the outside world. 
Reversing the policies of his father, and taking advantage of 
an appreciable oil boom (revenues about US $700-800 million in 
1974) given the small population (600-700,000) of the country, 


-he has been radically more progressive in the economic and 


social domains, embarking on a vast program of infrastructure 
development in education, public services, communications, 
agriculture, transportation, and the beginnings of industries 
unrelated to-oil. In the process he has opened up Oman to the 
Western world and successfully developed relations with and a 
measure of esteem among the Arab and western states in addition 
to the UK. Although the greatest impact of the very rapid 
development program so far has been in the towns and populated 
coastal areas, the entire population is benefitting in various 
degrees. 


New politically active classes can be expected to emerge 
in the next decade: 


~ A new, commercially-oriented middle class will 
arise directly from the present rapid accumulation of wealth 
in private hands. The entrepreneurs will seek a political 
voice, if only to protect their commercial interests. Their 
sons, largely university-educated abroad, will share the same 
interests, but will also be more politically articulate and 
more influenced by ideas and ideologies picked up in Kuwait, 
Beirut, Cairo, and in the West. 


- The restructuring of the traditional largely pas- 
toral, agricultural, and fishing economy along more modern 
lines, particularly the opening up of the interior, the internal 
migration from the village to the town and rising material expec- 
tations wiil weaken the traditionai social fabric and bring into 
play new and unpredictable political forces. 
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Oman may avoid the emergence of a radicalized indi- 
genous urban working class (as in Aden), because of a 
historical tradition of relying on imported labor, and 
deliberate Government policy at present to permit foreign 
contract laborers only from non-Arab countries (principally 
India, Pakistan, and Iran). 


Qaboos has been riding the oil boom which began to have 
domestic impact just at the time of his own accession to 
power in 1970. His mettle as a domestic political leader 
has not yet been tested. There is no meaningful opposition 
to his rule (other than PFLO) at the present time. While 
economically progressive, his political outlook and 
monarchial style suggest that he may not cope successfully 
with evolutionary change in the next decade. 


Qaboos' political outlook is profoundly conservative. 
His uncle, Sayyid Tarik, resigned (or was pressured out) 
in 1972 as Prime Minister, because Qaboos did not accept 
his perception of the need to begin the introduction of 
rudimentary constitutional forms. Qaboos remains a 
virtually absolute, if also benign, monarch. 


Qaboos's current political style does not suggest the 
development of an internal reserve of strength and political | 
skill for the future. -He is little concerned with internal 
political image-building. He deals directly with the public 
only rarely, and only through highly-formalized ceremonial 
occasions. He deals with his own Government officialdom 
generally only through chosen intermediaries. 
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The Diwan, or royal palace, manifests serious personal 


and administrative weaknesses. Qaboos relies on some advisor 4§ 


who have substantially aided his foreign policy initiatives j 
with the Arab states and the West, but who are notoriously 
corrupt. Prominent in this group are Libyan businessman Yahy. } 
Omar and Saudi financier Ghassan Shakir. Omar's personal 1 
influence may have already grown to the point where the Sulta §{ 
is-in fact no longer able to refuse his wishes. 
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The names of Omar and Shakir are prominently mentioned 
in connection with the awarding of every major Omani Govern- 
ment contract, and the standard kickback may be as high as 
25%. The ministerial bureaucracies are still too unsophis- 
ticated to develop any potential as a countervailing force. 


Both Oman and Shakir are without formal Governmental 
responsibilities, but both enjoy the title of "Foreign Policy 
Advisor" and play leading roles in the Sultan's foreign deal- 
ings, overshadowing appointed ministers and ambassadors. 


Omar in particular is a leading advocate of the concept of 
replacing UK tutelage in Oman with a US presence. To the extent 
that US presence in Oman grows and appears beneficial to the 
Sultan, Omar ‘and his allies may be able to claim credit, thus 
further enhancing their influence. Unless the tactical execu- 
tion of US policy deliberately seeks to minimize the roles of 
Omar and allies, US involvement will serve to enhance the posi- 
tion of self-serving elements at the heart of the Omani political 
system, thus both increasing the likelihood of future internal 
instability and reducing the capacity of the Sultan and his 
entourage to respond effectively to crisis. 


- It is possible that the regime could collapse, or at least 
be seriously shaken by its own weaknesses, even in the absence 
of antagonistic domestic political forces. A limited 
internally-generated crisis may even be at hand. ~ Despite the 
quadrupling of oil revenues in the last year, the Omani Govern- 
ment is rapidly approaching a financial crisis of major propor- 
tions, with the Sultanate's account books in a chaotic state and 
Foreign Minister Zawawi seeking a foreign bank loan of $300-400 
million. It appears that the Sultanate is spending money faster 
than it is coming in and will be compelled to effect a substantial 
retrenchment. 


Even if retrenchment is successfully carried out, the ensuing 
backlash of lowered expectations, disaffection among those most 
adversely affected, the search for scapegoats and the damage to 
the Sultan's own image will directly undermine the popular 
legitimacy of the regime and give impetus to oppositional domestic 
political tendencies. 
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Other such crises are apt to occur in the future. The 
degree of overall US involvement in Oman at the time of a 
given crisis will tend to determine the association of the 
US in both the making of the crisis and its resolution. The 
instinct of Omani leadership will be to seek to use US 
involvement to counterbalance traditional British influence 
while preserving a big power connection. 


In such a milieu, the risks of unintended secondary 
effects of US involvement in Oman detrimental to the funda- 


‘mental long-term US interest in regional stability through 


balanced internal development increase in direct proportion 
to the degree of US involvement itself. The US cannot seek 
strategic advantage in Oman without accepting a degree of 
responsibility for the course of internal developments. 
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Tab D: Reactions of Concerned and Nei hboring States to an 
Increased US Role in Oman 





(Soviet reaction, being of central importance, is treated 
in extensio in the basic paper.) 


United Kingdom 


In the context of the current British Defense Review, 
Masirah will have no further strategic utility, since the UK 
has virtually abandoned an east-of-Suez strategy. Masirah 
is of little relevance to the Dhofar insurgency in a military 
sense. Its only enduring usefulness to Britain lies in its 
communication intelligence facility, directed at the PDRY. 
This, in itself, would not be sufficient justification to 
maintain a base. We therefore believe that the linkage in 
the Defense Review of abandonment of the base to progress in 
Dhofar is essentially political and psychological in nature; 
a UK base on Masirah has been part of the price the Omanis 
have had to pay to assure continued UK involvement in the 
Dhofar. Hence, its abandonment might signal a weakening of 
the rationale for the UK commitment in Oman generally, leaving 
it more nakedly commercial than ever before. 


Leaving aside likely Arab reactions, Britain might welcome 
a modest US presence on Masirah, and seek to increase it 
eventually to the point of facilitating their own complete 
withdrawal including most likely their communications intelli- 
gence facility. If the latter should occur, the US would 
have a contingency requirement to assume the British Direction 
Finding surveillance mission at Masirah, or alternatively at 
some other satisfactory location in the extended northwest 
Indian Ocean area. As a minimum, even if the US request were 
quite limited in scope, Britain could be expected to ask the 
US to help defray operating costs. In broader terms, the 
greater the US involvement on Masirah, the more rapid could 
be the British withdrawal. As in the case of Diego Garcia, 
the British could ask for consultations if the Island is’ used 
for other than routine purposes. 


- + However, London's attitude towards the US role in the 
Persian Gulf region generally is increasingly governed by a 
sense of competition for Arab oil and investment money. The 
attitude of major Arab oil producers such as Saudi Arabia 
towards a US military presence in Oman would therefore greatly 


influence the British. The British will not be associated 


with US actions that smack of intimidation of Arab oil 
producers. 
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The British value their presence in Oman for other com- 
mercial reasons. Some in London would interpret the suggestion 
of a significant US role on Masirah or the Mainland as a US 
effort to supplant British influence in Oman generally. 


Over the years, the British have been quite successful 
in keeping their Masirah presence in a very low political 
profile, both at home and in the Middle East. They have 
revealed pique at the extensive public attention following 
in the wake of the US request to the Sultan for access to 
Masirah. Their good humor was also blunted by Omani efforts 
to exclude British involvement with the TOW training project. 
Both these irritants were misrepresented by certain Omanis 
to the British as having originated with the US. The British 
have also been piqued by our failure to comply with what they 
regard as a US commitment to consult with them prior to any 
important US action vis-a-vis Oman. 


Both in terms of strategic goals and of diplomatic 
tactics, strain to US-UK relations can be limited if further 
US steps in Oman are taken in full and prior consultation with 
the British. , | 


iran 


The Shah has not raised and is not likely to raise 
specific objections to US use of Masirah, since he agrees 
with our objective of countering Soviet pressure. He has 
publicly and privately defended US expansion of Diego Garcia 
and the present need for a strong US naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean. The Shah is particularly concerned about 
Soviet naval access to Umm Qasr. At the same time, the 
Shah would probably repeat his oft-stated belief that area 
security is the responsibility of the Gulf and Indian Ocean 
littoral states, even though he knows that full realization 
of Iranian ambitions in that area is several years off. 


Iranian reaction to our taking a larger role in Oman would 
be mixed. A small US military aid role would probably not even 
draw an Iranian response. In the short run they might try to | 
use it to pressure us to agree that US advisors to Iranian 
forces and civilian technicians accompany the Iranian contin- 
gent in Oman and help them keep their sophisticated US equip- | 
ment operating. In the somewhat longer run, they may deem | 
any US development of facilities on Masirah to their benefit, 
since they may want to use them for their own patrol aircraft. ) 
In view of the use we make of Iranian bases, we would be hard ! 
put to refuse a reciprocal gesture in Oman. 
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Shah to question US intentions. He would doubt the need 
for a significant US military presence, given the extent 
of Iranian and Arab aid to Qaboos and the poor military 
prospects of the rebels. He probably would regard the 
US as being an intruder in an area where, in his view, 
Iran's interests are paramount. 


Regardless of the level of increased US military 
involvement in Oman, Iranians taking the long view -- 
as the Shah does -- would tend to see us as strong 
competitors. To the extent that the Omanis could depend 
on us for equipment and advice, their dependency on Iran 
would be reduced. The apparent Iranian interest in play- 
ing a strong naval role in Omani waters and, in effect, 
making themselves the guardians of both sides of the 
Strait of Hormuz is a potential source of friction 
with regard to MIDEASTFOR, other USN activities, and our 
LOS views on transit of international straits. 


In the short run, the strain of paranoia in the 
Iranians should not be ignored; they see the great 
efforts we are making to build partnership with them _ 
and they talk about their ability to defend themselves, 
but deep inside they fear that those in the US who talk 
about military intervention in order to secure cheap 
oil are stating the true US policy. Any hint that the 
US wished to use a presence in Oman to intimidate any 
of the oil producers would draw from the Shah a strong 
reaction, including pressure on Qaboos. 


Both immediate and long term Iranian reaction would 
be related to the strength of Arab reaction. At present, 
the Shah would as a minimum be careful not to associate 
Iran with any US move in Oman that is condemned by . 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 


The Iranian attitude towards the US in Oman is 
therefore apt to be ambiguous. Iranian support of 
global US strategic objectives and its own early aspira- 
tions as a regional power suggest a favorable attitude. 
Its interests as a major oil producer, shared with the 
Arab oil states, suggest a hostile attitude insofar as 
US moves are perceived to be hostile to any Gulf oil 
state. Full and prior consultation with Tehran at each 
step would help assure the most favorable Iranian 
attitude. | 
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The Arab States on the Persian Gulf 
1. General 


Aspects of the earlier US concern with Persian 
Gulf regional security and with PDRY expansionism have 
proven exaggerated. Radical Arab nationalism in the 
Gulf is not a seriously credible present threat. The 
oil boom, while creating inevitable social and political 
stresses, is also facilitating rapid development of 
both civil and military governmental institutions. 
There is nct -- and the Arabs certainly do not perceive -- 
any justification for a significantly enhanced US 
"neacekeeping" presence in the area. Given the perceived 
threat -- however unrealistic -- of US military action 
in the Persian Gulf hostile to the existing regimes of 
the area in order to secure access to oil, US security 
initiatives in the area at this time are apt to be 
unkindly received in much of the Arab world. If the 
Sultan continues willing to accept a US presence on 
Masirah, it will necessarily be at some cost to his 
good relations with some other Arab states. 


Media in Iraq and South Yemen, plus the Aden-based 
"Voice of Oman" have predictably hit the Masirah story 
hard. Government officials in Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrain 
have expressed concerns to US officials about the reports 
of US rights to use of Masirah. Bahraini officials 
already under fire from Arab critics about the presence 
of the US Navy's MIDEASTFOR in Bahrain, are particularly 
uneasy. The Bahraini Government has yet to conclude 
a new MIDEASTFOR agreement, although the US has 
met Bahrain's conditions. Bahrain's Foreign Minister 
specifically linked the US-Oman discussions to rumors 
of US military intervention in the oil states. Abu 
Dhabi's Foreign Minister expressed opposition to a 
US-Soviet naval "arms race" in the Indian Ocean, but 
seemed to accept a US presence as necessary, given the 
Soviet presence. 


The smaller Gulf states probably would not go much 
beyond their current expressions of concern if they were 
convinced that US use of Masirah Island was limited to 
occasional aircraft landings and there would-be no 
permanent US presence. They probably suspect, however, 
that the US plans are more extensive. The prospect of 
a larger US role, either on the Island or the mainland, 
would be linked with an alleged US effort to intimidate . 
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Arab oil producers, and Sultan Qaboos would be under 
heavy pressure to deny the US access. All these govern- 
ments would disbelieve arguments that the US presence 

in Oman was aimed at helping the Sultan combat the 
rebels or waS a counter to Soviet presence in the area. 


2. Saudi Arabia 


Fven before the US announced its interest in 
the use of Masirah Island, the Saudis had begun to worry 
that the US might be planning to invade their oil fields. 
Most Saudi leaders appear to assess the risk as low at 
this point, but that could change should US-Saudi rela- 
tions begin to deteriorate in other areas ~- most 
importantly, if the current step-by-step negotiations 
on an agreement with Israel reached an impasse. 


If the Saudis, for any reason, come to believe that 
the threat of a US takeover of the oil fields is a clear -- 
if not immediate -- danger, they would at once apply 
pressure on Qaboos to deny use of Masirah to the US. 

Their perception of the extent of the threat will depend 
greatly on the level of the US presence; an occasional 
: visit could raise some alarm -- and could be intolerable 
! | in the context of very strained US-Saudi relations; but 
! 
{ 
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a permanent, large-scale presence would inevitably be 
perceived as a threat unless Arab-Israeli negotiations 
were on track and our relations were too close to allow 
for Saudi suspicions of US intentions. 


Jordan 


Jordan, which like Iran supports the Omani 
war effort, would not likely comment publicly on US 
use of Masirah Island, or on a greater role in Oman 
proper. Under most circumstances, the Jordanians would 
probably welcome a greater US presence in the area, 
seeing it as a further block to Soviet influence in the 
Middle East and complementing their own efforts to 
bolster conservative regimes in the region. : 


The Jordanians would be encouraged by a US military 
presence in Oman to seek from us further security assis- 
tance -- end items, expendables, budget support, possibly 
use of USAF transport -- to compensate both for losses 
in Oman and drawdowns on Jordan's own defensive 
capabilities. 
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Jordan's role against the Dhofar insurgents requires 
careful monitoring. .Reports of King Hussein's desire 
to have Jordanian-piloted aircraft used against targets 
in the PDRY may point to a need for the UK and US to 
counsel restraint. Else the low-level and largely 
spent Dhofar military insurgency could escalate into a 
full-scale PDRY-Oman war with consequent risks of 
involvement of Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, and possibly 
even "volunteer" pilots from communist countries. 
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Egypt 


Egyptian reacticn to US presence on Masirah Island 
would be influenced by three variables: the nature of 
the US presence, the state of US-Egyptian relations, and 
the reaction of other Arabs. 


So long as US relations with Egypt were amicable 
and the Egyptians felt that we were continuing to make 
progress on a Middle East settlement, they would likely 
view a low-profile US presence at Masirah in rather 
relaxed fashion. In fact, Sadat might welcome some US 
access to facilities on Masirah as a useful counter- 
weight to Soviet use of bases in the area. He would 
probably not welcome a major US presence on the Island 
because this in turn could lead to heightened Soviet 
activity in the area and because he would be caught 
between the hostile reactions of radical Arab states 
and his friendship with the US. Should US-Egyptian 
relations deteriorate significantly, even a low-profile 
US presence in Oman might bring public Egyptian denuncia- 
tions of super-power efforts at intrigue in the oil- 
rich Gulf area. | 


Pakistan 


Pakistan would not likely voice strong criticism of 
a US military presence in Oman. If leading Arab govern- 
ments objected strongly to a US presence, the Pakistanis 
might feel compelled to register some pro forma state- 
ments of concern -- perhaps some general references ‘to 
the dangers of growing major-power activity in the 
region. However, the importance Pakistan attaches to 
its US ties can be expected to limit any Pakistani 
reactions. In fact, Islamabad may well quietly favor a 
nearby US military presence; the Pakistanis have long 
been uncomfortable about Indian and Soviet intentions 
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- - antand might see such a US presence as a restraining factor. 
Pakistan's stance on the matter would be strongly 
influenced by the position taken by its neighbor and 
close ally, Iran. 


India 


The Indian reaction to US facilities in Oman would 
depend on both the nature of the facilities and other 
aspects of Indo-American relations, and especially its 
considered reaction to our military supply relationship 
with Pakistan. As a matter of principle, Delhi strongly 
opposes the introduction of new foreign bases into the 
Indian Ocean/Arabian Sea area; thus the Indians would 
likely react vocally should the US decide to install any 
facilities in Oman. On the other hand, our use of exist- 
ing austere British air facilities would not be likely 
to draw as sharp an Indian reaction. In Indian eyes, 
Oman lies outside the general South Asian area -~ unlike 
Diego Garcia, though the latter is about 500 miles 
further from the Indian mainland than is Masirah. How- 
ever, if the Indians judged any US move into Oman formed 

part of a larger American policy to assert our presence 

| in the region which is some way linked with an arms 
supply relationship with Pakistan, the reaction to the 
Oman venture would be much sharper. In any event, 
unless we opted for simple occasional use of existing 
facilities, our further military involvement on the 
Arabian Sea littoral would add to the burdens which the 
resumption of lethal arms supply to Pakistan, Diego 
Garcia, and CENTO's strengthened military exercises 
present to our efforts to improve relations with New 
Dehli. 


Summary 


Summing up the attitudes of concerned states other 
than the Soviet Union, it is clear that perceptions of 
longer-range US intentions would be far more important 
than any immediate actions we would likely undertake. 
Britain and Iran, which understand and welcome our broad 
strategic goals, would accept a low level US presence 
on Masirah and even a limited role on the mainland, pro- 
vided they perceive our intent as part of the global 
balance of power and not as directed against Persian 
Gulf states. The British would be concerned also if 
they suspected that we were seeking to displace them 
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significantly in Oman. Some Arab states do not share our 


perceptions of the strategic importance of a US counter- 
balance to Soviet power in the area, and others would 
accept our argumentation to this effect only reluctantly. 
Egypt's reaction would be a function of the state of 

its overall relations with the US in the context of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Pakistan would welcome a greater 
US presence in the area, but tailor its public attitudes 
to those of its Iranian ally. India would object, as it 
objects to all great power presence in the Indian Ocean. 


The PDRY's attitude would be one of simple and total 


denunciation of whatever the US did; its propagandists 
would delight in the gratuitous presentation by the US 
of a target of opportunity. 
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Tab E: Illustrative Actions Flowin from Decision on Options 3 or 4 


Note: Options 1 and 2, involving respectively the establish- 
ment of a major US base on Masirah and the frequent US military 
use of the Island for regional objectives, being in the view of 
the Interdepartmental Group deficient in terms of benefit/cost 
ratios, are not treated in this context. 


Option 3. Occasional US Use of Masirah 


In response to HMG's four questions about our interest in 
the use of Masirah airfield facilities, we could reply that we 
would like to use Masirah occasionally for the administrative 
aircraft of MIDEASTFOR (C-131), for logistical aircraft (C-130s, 
C-141s, C-5s very infrequently, C-1As, and helicopters) mainly 
to transship supplies and mail to naval task groups when 
operating in the area, and for maritime patrol aircraft (P-3s); 
aircraft would be scheduled into Masirah at irregular intervals 
at an average frequency no greater than one flight every three 
weeks or sO over any Six-month period; scheduling of such 
flights would probably be heaviest during periods of task 
group operations in the northwest Indian Ocean; necessary 
ground support equipment would be only that required for 
refueling (normally, about 20,000 imperial gallons of jet fuel 
quarterly) and minimal transient services; that we woulda 
reimburse HMG for such extra expenses as these requirements 
might reasonably involve (e.g., for enhancement of the ship- 
to-shore fuel transfer, and fuel storage facilities), and that 
for the foreseeable future we had no further intentions with 
respect to the use of the Island. 


As for the commitment made to the Sultan in Washington 
regarding a survey team, we. should in the first instance 
consult with the British and Iranians. We would indicate our 
intention to respond to the Sultan's explicit request by 
sending a small survey team with restrictive terms of reference. 
Should they perceive no objection, we could arrange to send a 
small naval and/or coast guard team concerned only with Oman's 

- @efensive capabilities in the Strait of Hormuz. The team 
| would stay clear of problems related to the Dhofar insurgency, 
! ana would refrain from indications of US equipment availability. 
| . Such a team probably would be adequately responsive in the 
- €arst instance to the Omani's expressed interest in US assist~ 
ance in the naval field (a sector in which the British have 
| evinced little interest), especially if coupled with an offer 
of more than several training positions in US Navy and other 
service schools. 





